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THE EDWARD JOHNSON BUILDING is located on a rising slope on 
the North Campus where the towering profile of the opera house has already 
become an outstanding feature of the skyline. 

The new building offers facilities which are second to none on the continent. 
The building is sound-proofed and air-conditioned. It includes forty-one 
individual practice rooms; classrooms equipped for the use of tape and disc 
recording, along with the most modern visual aids; individual lockers for 
full-time students; common rooms; recording control rooms; special sections 
for instrument storage and repair. The department of Electronic Music has 
laboratories and studios in the building. 

The entire third floor is devoted to the Edward Johnson Memorial Music 
Library, the nucleus of which is Dr. Johnson’s own priceless collection of 
scores and books, contributed during his lifetime. The shelves can accom- 
modate over 75,000 books, scores and records; and the Library, in addition 
to an extensive reading room, has individual listening cubicles and 
sound-proof booths for both monaural and stereophonic listening; 
workshops, and a seminar room. 

Most striking features of the building are the two auditoria. The larger, the 
MacMillan Theatre, seats 815 and is designed specifically for opera, but will 
also be used for orchestral, band and chorus concerts. This auditorium 
provides opera students with an opportunity to perform on one of the largest 
and best equipped stages on the continent. The smaller auditorium, a Concert 


Hall, seats 500 and is used for recitals, primarily by and for students. 


The opening of a new University 
building is usually an affair of ritual 
and ceremony, since the substance of 
what goes on in the building cannot 
be easily displayed. 

But the opening of a music building 
is not so circumscribed: to ritual and 
ceremony we can add what actually 
emerges from the work of student and 
teacher. We celebrate the opening of 
the Edward Johnson Building with a 
festival of music, created by the 
composer and recreated by the 
performer. In this way we proclaim the 
double purpose of this magnificent 
building—a centre for musical studies 
and an addition to the cultural 
resources of the community and 


the country. 


Claude Bissell, PRESIDENT. 


The MacMillan Theatre, in the Edward 
Johnson Building, new home for the 
University of Toronto’s Faculty of 
Music is named after Sir Ernest 
MacMillan, Varsity graduate, Dean of 
the Faculty from 1927 to 1952, for 
many years principal of the Royal 
Conservatory of Music and for twenty- 
five years conductor of the Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Sir Ernest was the first musician 
resident in the British Dominions to be 
knighted; the first Canadian to be 
elected a Fellow of the Royal College 
of Music. He holds a Doctor of Music 
degree of the University of Oxford and 
honorary degrees of the universities of 
British Columbia, Queens, Laval, 
McMaster, Toronto, Rochester, Mount 
Allison and Ottawa. As President of 
CAPAC, honorary President of Les 
Jeunesses Musicales de Canada, 
President of the Canadian Music 
Centre and Canadian Music Council, 
Sir Ernest is certainly the most 
distinguished musician in the 
Dominion, equally famous as composer, 
conductor and educator. 


SIR ERNEST MACMILLAN 


EDWARD JOHNSON 


The Edward Johnson Building bears 
the name and honours the memory of 
a man without whose leadership and 
guidance it might never have been built. 
Edward Johnson had three careers 

in music, each as brilliant as the other 
two—as a singer, famous in all quarters 
of the globe; as an administrator, 
managing the Metropolitan Opera 
Company in New York for fifteen 
years; and as an educator, serving as 
Chairman of the Board of the Royal 
Conservatory of Music from 1947 to 
1959. His conviction that music in 
North America can flourish only if 
sheltered by universities lead to the 
re-organisation of the Royal 
Conservatory and ultimately to the 
decision to provide the Faculty of 
Music with a building of its own. 
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Monday, March 2nd 


3:30 p.m. Official Opening Ceremony—MacMillan Theatre 
4:00 p.m. Reception—Main Lobby, Edward Johnson Building 


8:45 p.m. Choral and Orchestral Concert—MacMillan Theatre 
ROYAL CONSERVATORY CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 


Programme 


GOD SAVE THE QUEEN 
arranged for chorus and orchestra by Sir Ernest MacMillan 


ENGLAND 
An Ode by Swinburne 


set to music for soprano and baritone soli, chorus and orchestra by 


ERNEST CAMPBELL MACMILLAN 
and conducted by the composer 


ROXOLANA ROSLAK, soprano WILLIAM PERRY, baritone 


Overture 


Part I 
Part II 


INTERMISSION 


ESTHER 
A Dramatic Symphony 


in five parts, for soprano and baritone soli, chorus and orchestra by 


GODFREY RIDOUT 


text arranged from the Bible by Herman Voaden 
ROXOLANA ROSLAK, soprano WILLIAM PERRY, baritone 


Part I—The Feast of King Ahasuerus 
Part Il—The Coronation of Esther 

Part I1J—Haman Plots to Destroy the Jews 
Part IV—The Defeat and Death of Haman 
Part V—Epilogue: Purim 


Ettore Mazzoleni, conductor 
The Royal Conservatory gratefully acknowledges the co-operation of 


The Toronto Mendelssohn Choir in making available from its library 
the vocal scores of England. 


PROGRAMME NOTES 


ENGLAND 
A Choral Ode 


Although the composer would naturally have you listen to this as a piece of music 
and not as a piece of circumstance it must be recalled that the work was written while 
he was interned as a prisoner of war in Ruhleben camp, and was intended as his ‘exercise’ 
for the Oxford Mus. Doc. degree. We can know little of the impossible conditions in 
which he worked; but we can remember with pride that he should have chosen such 
a poem and made such music till again “the deathless dawn of England rose in sign 
that right should reign.” 


The work was completed on April 15, 1918, submitted to the authorities at Oxford, 
‘and the degree of Mus. Doc. conferred on the young composer ‘in absentia’. 


The form of the work is, of course, partly determined by the particular degree 
requirements, and so begins with an orchestral overture in sonata form, a separate piece 
in itself, though much of the material there presented is later developed throughout 
the entire work. 


‘England’ was first performed here by the Mendelssohn Choir and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in April, 1921. 


ESTHER 
A Dramatic Symphony 


In August, 1947, Godfrey Ridout discussed with Herman Voaden the possibility of 
setting to music the story of Esther, and throughout the following winter tentative plans 
were made for a work in the form of a Berlioz-like dramatic symphony (or choral 
ballad) for orchestra, chorus and soloists. Some musical work was done, and in August 
of the following year Voaden began intensive work on the libretto. Drawn from isolated 
passages from the Psalms, the Song of Solomon, and Esther, the text was completed 
within a fortnight, and the musical score was finished in September, 1951. 


In both text and music the philosophic Christian context of the biblical passages 
was emphasised rather than the tale of blood and revenge. 


The work was first performed on April 29, 1952 in Massey Hall by the Royal 
Conservatory Chorus and Orchestra under the direction of Dr. Ettore Mazzoleni, to 
whom it is dedicated. The soloists were Lois Marshall and James Milligan. 


ENGLAND 


I 


Sea and strand, and a lordlier land than sea-tides rolling and rising sun 
Clasp and lighten in climes that brighten with day when day that was here is done, 
Call aloud on their children, proud with trust that future and past are one. 


Far and near from the swan’s nest here the storm-birds bred of her fair white breast, 
Sons whose home was the sea-wave’s foam, have borne the fame of her east and west; 
North and south has the storm-wind’s mouth rung praise of England and England’s quest. 


Fame, wherever her flag flew, never forebore to fly with an equal wing: 
France and Spain with their warrior train bowed down before her as thrall to king; 
India knelt at her feet, and felt her sway more fruitful of life than spring. 


Darkness round them as iron bound fell off from races of elder name, 
Slain at sight of her eyes, whose light bids freedom lighten and burn as flame; 
Night endures not the touch that cures of kingship tyrants, and slaves of shame. 


All the terror of time, where error and fear were lords of a world of slaves, 
Age on age in resurgent rage and anguish darkening as waves on waves, 
Fell or fled from a tace that shed such grace as quickens the dust of graves. 


Things of night at her glance took flight: the strengths of darkness recoiled and sank: 
Sank the fires of the murderous pyres whereon wild agony writhed and shrank: 
Rose the light of the reign of right from gulfs of years that the darkness drank. 


Yet the might of her wings in flight, whence glory lightens and music rings, 
Loud and bright as the dawn’s, shall smite and still the discord of evil things, 
Yet not slain by her radiant reign, but darkened now by her sail-stretched wings. 


I 


Music made of change and conquest, glory born of evil slain, 
Stilled the discord, slew the darkness, bade the lights of tempest wane, 
Where the deathless dawn of England rose in sign that right should reign. 


Justice bright as mercy, mercy girt by justice with her sword, 
Smote and saved and raised and ruined, till the tyrant-ridden horde 
Saw the lightning fade from heaven and knew the sun for God and lord. 


Where the footfall sounds of England, where the smile of England shines, 
Rings the tread and laughs the face of freedom, fair as hope divines 
Days to be, more brave than ours and lit by lordlier stars for signs. 


All our past acclaims our future: Shakespeare's voice and Nelson’s hand, 


Milton’s faith and Wordsworth’s trust in this our chosen and chainless land, 
Bear us witness: come the world against her, England yet shall stand. 


ESTHER— please see insert. 


PERSONNEL OF CHAMBER MUSIC GROUPS 


Ingrid. Fistell acres Soprano Erika Bennedik...............:..000 Violin 
Norma, Lewickiz.5. cr tone Soprano John Sawyer <:.22...1.....0=aee Violin 
Jadwiga Michalska................... Flute Susan Holbrooke .................... Viola 
PetemAckericrn arte Lute Ingrid Seidel...) 2a Cello 


Elizabeth Keenan ................ Harpsichord 


Tuesday, March 3rd 


8:30 p.m. Concert Hall 


AN EVENING OF CHAMBER MUSIC 


arranged by GRETA KRAUS 


Programme 
Trio Sonata in G Major JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 
Renaissance Songs 
Music for the Virginals 
Three Tudor Songs 
Solo Cantata, “Herr, wenn ich dich nur habe” DIETRICH BUXTEHUDE 


Quartet in G Major JOHANN CHRISTIAN BACH 


TRIO SONATA IN G MAJOR (S. 1038) JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 


Flute, Violin, Cello and Harpsichord 
Largo : Vivace : Adagio : Presto 


Among the relatively few examples by Bach of the trio for two melody instruments 
and figured bass is this ‘Sonata’ written about 1720 at Cothen, the court at which much 
of his instrumental chamber music was composed. Bach must have liked the sturdy 
bass part for he used it essentially unchanged in at least two other sonatas. These 
(F major, S. 1021 and F major, S. 1022) are for one violin and figured bass and with 
entirely different solo parts. The autograph of our trio, of which only the parts survive, 
reveals that the violin employed was ‘mistuned’ (discordato), and A and E strings 
having to be tuned down to G and D respectively. The slow-fast-slow-fast layout of 
movements is that of the so-called church sonata and the work, according to Spitta, is 
“a gem of polished and concise form, full of delightful beauty”. 


RENAISSANCE SONGS 
with Lute accompaniment 


C’est a grand tort CREQUILLON 
C’est a grand tort... qu’on dict que le 
penser, 


N’est que languir d’une chose incertaine, 

Car ji soustiens qu’il ne peult offenser, 

Une qui est de leal penser plaine 

O doulx penser . . . qui cause a aultrui 
paine, 

Et a mon cuer parfaict contentement, 

Octroez moy quelque joye incertaine, 

De ce penser que j’ay incessament. 


Tant que vivray CLAUDIN DE SERMISY 
(c. 1490-1562) 


Tant que vivray en aage florissant 

Ie serviray d’amour le dieu puissant 

En faitz, en dictz en chansons et acordz. 
Par plusieurs iours m’a tenu languissant 
Mais apres dueil m’a faict reiouissant 
Car i’ay l'amour de la belle au gent corps. 
Son aliance C’est ma fiance 

Son cueur est mien Le mien est sien 

Fi de tristesse Vive liesse 

Puisqu’en amours atant de biens. 


Si Pay pour vous CLAUDIN DE SERMISY 


Si Vay pour vous mon avoir despendu 
Secoures moy de voz biens de nature 
Prenes pitie de ceste creature 

Que vostre amour 

A son servant rendu. 


Le bon espoir que Jay =JOSQUIN BASTON 
Le bon espoir que j’ay de parvenir, ... 
Au bien lequel ne me peult advenir 

Sinon par vous me faict vivre en lyesse 
Secoures moy celuy qui en tristesse 

Vivroit tousjours sans toy... . 


Kume, Geselle min (Nach einer Blaubeurer 
Kloster handschrift—13th century) 


Come to me, 

I wish for thee, 
I wait for thee, 
Oh come to me! 


Your lips are sweet 
And sweetly glow: 
Oh come to me 
And heal my woe. 


Mit Lust tat ich ausreiten § LUDWIG SENFL 


Under the greewood tree 
Three birds— 

I hear them singing, 
Their voices ringing. 


They are no birds 
But maidens fine 
I'd give my life 
If one were mine. 


The first is Ursulein 

The second Barbelein, 

No name the third one has: 
She must be mine. 


Mein Mutterlein HEINRICH ISAAC 


Whether I want 

to marry a clerk 

My Mother wants to know. 
Oh no — says I — oh no! 


If a clerk were he 
Mistress Clerk I would be, 
Mistress Inkpot my name; 
No honour, no honour 
Would come to me 

But only shame. 


MUSIC FOR THE VIRGINALS 


Pavana—wWILLIAM BYRD; Wolseys Wilde—wWILLIAM BYRD; A Toye—GILES FARNABY; 
The Primerose—MARTIN PEERSON; Pakington’s Pownde—aNoN. 


The virginal was a 16th century harpsichord of English provenance which, alas, seems 
to have nothing to do with virgins. Of the several similar collections of harpsichord 
music, the Fitzwilliam, now in the museum of Cambridge University, is the largest and 
most important, containing in all 297 pieces and representing just about every virginalist 
composer of the late 16th and early 17th centuries. The compositions range from 
adaptations of sacred music to elaborate, virtuoso sets of variations. Among the 
numerous stylized dances, the Pavana by William Byrd may be singled out for the 
remarkable way in which its figuration conceals an artful canon between the two 
highest parts. 


THREE TUDOR SONGS 


Man First Created Was THOMAS GREAVES 


Man first created was in single life 
To serve his God in fruitful Paradise 
Till heav’nly wisdom saw he lack’d a wife 


To comfort him... , and give him good 
advice 

And from Man’s side a rib he did remove, 

And Woman made... , which woe to man 
did prove. 


With tender flesh the hollow place did fill, 

Near to his heart, which made his heart 
relenting. 

The stubborn rib makes woman full of will, 

Hardbone, soft flesh... , she rash, but he 
repenting: 

Thus ’gainst poor Man his own flesh did 
rebel, 

And Woman (woe to Man,... ) brought 
Man to hell. 


Yet from the flesh, which to this bone did 
cleave, 

A second came, from whence a branch did 
spring, 

Not woe to Man, but wooing Man to leave 

An earthly state, . . . to serve the 
heav’nly King. 

Though Woman (woe to Man) made Man 
to fall, 

This Saviour’s blood, . . . hath made 
amends for all. 


If Floods of Tears THOMAS BATESON 


If floods of tears could cleanse my follies 
past, 

Or smokes of sighs might sacrifice for sin, 

If groaning cries might salve my faults at 
last, 

Or endless moan for error pardon win, 

Then would I cry, weep, sigh, and ever 


moan 
Mine errors, faults, sins, follies past and 
Bone... 
Cuckoo RICHARD NICHOLSON 
Cuckoo . . . So merrily sings the 
CUCKOO... 


The cuckoo hath a pleasant note, 

Both loud and perfect every jot: 

His tune comes plainly through his throat: 
So merrily sings the cuckoo. ... 


INTERMISSION 


SOLO CANTATA 


“Herr, wenn ich dich nur habe” 

DIETRICH BUXTEHUDE 
Oh Lord if thou art mine 
For nothing else I pine. 
Though soul and body languished be, 
Thou art my God, my God art thee 
And comfort at all time. 


Contentment is the Christian’s part 
Who carries Jesus in his heart. 
Amen. 


Soprano, Violins, Flute, Cello and Harpsichord 


QUARTET IN G MAJOR JOHANN CHRISTIAN BACH 


Violin, Viola, Cello and Harpsichord Obbligato 
Allegro : Rondo 


First published three years after the composer’s death, this charming and somewhat 
unusual work by the youngest of the sons of Johann Sebastian typifies the stylistic gap 
that separates him from his father and the many bonds that link him to Mozart. The 
quartet is one of the early examples of the combination for string trio and a fully 
written out keyboard instrument and it has only two movements: an Allegro in the new 
sonata manner and a Rondo (Allegretto) that almost amounts to a set of variations. 


CHARACTERS 
(In order of appearance) 


Florence Pike, the Housekeeper Genevieve Perreault 

Mr. Gedge, the Vicar Robert Carley 
Miss Wordsworth, Head Teacher Roxolana Roslak (March 4th) 
at the Church School Jeannette Zarou (March 6th) 

Mr. Upfold, the Mayor Bernard Fitch 
Thomas Park (Understudy) 

Superintendent Budd David Geary 
Herman Rombouts (Understudy) 
Lady Billows, an elderly autocrat Lilian Sukis (March 4th) 


Marcelle Zonta (March 6th) 


Emmie | Eleanor Calbes 

Cis - Village Children Sylvia Oldham 

- Harry Michael Hamilton 
John Burrows (Understudy) 

Sid, a butcher’s shophand Richard Braun 

Albert Herring, from the greengrocer’s Garnet Brooks 
Nancy, from the bakery Naomi Alexandroff (March 4th) 
Roxolana Roslak (March 6th) 

Mrs. Herring, Albert's mother Mary Carr 


Ruth Rashkis (Understudy) 
ORCHESTRA 


Violin I: John Sawyer. Violin IT: Erika Bennedik. Viola: Susan Holbrooke. 
Cello: Ingrid Seidel. Bass: Ruth Budd. Flute: Jadwiga Michalska, Eleanor 
Braun (Piccolo). Oboe: Perry Bauman. Clarinet: Brian Barley (Bass clarinet). 
Bassoon: James McKay. Horn: David Burstyn. Harp: Susan Thomas. Percus- 
sion: Hugh Barclay. The recitatives are accompanied at the piano by the 
conductor. 

PRODUCTION STAFF 


Production Co-ordinator Wallace Russell 
Stage Manager Peter Taylor 
Scenic Artist Lawrence Schafer 
Master Carpenter and Electrician Robert Reinholdt 
Master of Properties Bruce Seaton 
Properties Co-ordinator Lillian Sarafinchan 
Costume Mistress Susan Wright 
Stage Crew The Members of the Opera School 
Coaches Sandra Atkinson 


Alfred Strombergs 


Wednesday, March 4thand Friday, March 6th 


8:30 p.m. MacMillan Theatre 


ALBERT HERRING 


A Comic Opera in three Acts 


Music by 
BENJAMIN BRITTEN 


Libretto freely adapted from a 
short story of Guy de Maupassant 
by 
ERIC CROZIER 
First performed at the Glyndebourne Opera House, June 20, 1947 


Conductor Ernesto Barbini 
Stage Director Werner L. Graf 
Scenic Designer Lawrence Schafer 
Costume Designer Suzanne Mess 
Lighting Designer Wallace Russell 


SYNOPSIS OF SCENES 


The action of the opera takes place at Loxford, a small market-town in 
East Suffolk, England. 


ACT I 


Scene 1. The morning room in Lady Billow’s house. The morning of April 
10th, 1900. 


Scene 2. Mrs. Herring’s greengrocery shop. A short while later. 
INTERMISSION 


ACI sil 


Scene 1. The interior of a marquee set up in the rectory garden. May Ist, 
1900. 


Scene 2. Mrs. Herring’s greengrocery shop. May night. 
INTERMISSION 


ACT III 
Scene 1. Mrs. Herring’s greengrocery shop. Early the next morning. 


This production has been made possible through the generous assistance of the Varsity 
Fund. 


A NOTE ON THE OPERA 


Benjamin Britten’s fourth opera Albert Herring is based on Le Rosier De Madame 
Husson, one of the more savagely bitter of Guy de Maupassant’s short stories. Britten’s 
librettist, Eric Crozier, smoothed over much of the irony in the story and using this 
framework, translated it into a rural English setting in the Suffolk village of Loxford 
and sketched a number of vivid character studies at the turn of the last century. As 
in the tragedies The Rape of Lucretia and Peter Grimes, we see the theme of opposition 
to tyranny—in this case, the individual, Albert Herring, suffering from not being nearly 
independent enough opposing the tyranny of his overbearing mother and the village 
termagant Lady Billows. The real humour of Albert Herring is obvious but it is well 
to remember that real humour cannot exist without an underlying, if concealed, serious- 
ness. Perhaps the finest feature of the opera is Britten’s achievement in needle-sharp 
musical caricature, combining satire and sentiment in a manner worthy of Rowlandson’s 
drawings. Each individual character is indelibly etched in music and hardly ever has 
an opera been written in which it is more important for the artists, instrumental, vocal 
and scenic, to work as a team rather than as a collection of potential soloists. 


SYNOPSIS 
AG lat 


Scene 1: Lady Billows has decided to revive the ancient custom of crowning a May 
Queen and in order to improve the morals of local girls, will award a prize for chastity 
and virtue, rather than beauty. The bland but timid Vicar, the twittering schoolmistress, 
the boisterous Mayor and the ponderous Superintendent of Police arrive with recom- 
mendations on behalf of suitable candidates, well aware that Florence, Lady Billows’ 
housekeeper, has assembled all possible gossip. Lady Billows is outraged that not one of 
the suggested candidates is outside the realm of scandal and only the Superintendent 
saves the situation by proposing that Albert Herring, an awkward innocent greengrocer’s 
boy be crowned as May King. First met by uniform opposition, this proposal is 
unanimously accepted during a fugal ensemble. 


Scene 2 introduces Albert, laughed at by the village children and pitied with amusement 
by Sid and Nancy, two mischievous amorous young friends. He strives to express his 
dreams and unknown desires, aroused by Sid and Nancy’s flirtation before his eyes, 
but is interrupted in his visions of emancipation by the necessity of serving a customer 
and by the deputation of the first scene’s committee, which announces the crowning of 
Albert as King of the May in honour of his virtue and simplicity. That the seeds of 
rebellion have been sown is seen in Albert’s opposition to his mother, and, as soon as 
the deputation has left, he struggles with her, loses, and is sent to his room to the 
delight of the children who renew their taunts. 


ACT If 


Scene 1: The May Day Celebration. All last minute preparations are well in hand, 
including the fact that Sid and Nancy “lace” Albert’s lemonade with rum when no-one 
is about. The party from the church arrives and Lady Billows and each of the members 
of her committee has an opportunity to shine in speech and offering. The new May King’s 
presents range from Lady Billows’ purse of otterskin (with 25 sovereigns inside) to Miss 
Wordsworth’s “Fox’s Book of Martyrs”. Following the Vicar’s toast to Albert he himself 
drinks to Lady Billows and promptly gets hiccups. He is cured by drinking a glass of 
lemonade from the wrong side and the curtain falls on a general roar and babble from the 
whole ensemble as the feast begins. 


Scene 2: Albert, neither quite sober nor quite drunk, returns home from the party and 
in a long solo scena suffers a gradual psychological change. Reflecting on the food, the 
lemonade, the way Nancy looked at him, etc., his thoughts are interrupted as he acci- 
dentally overhears Sid and Nancy discuss his problems in the street outside. They sing 
a love duet, kiss and go off. The second part of the scena develops from the excitement 
produced in him by what he has just witnessed. In the course of his growing rage at his 
own virtue, he launches into a devastatingly bitter soliloguy before discovering his prize 
money which he had forgotten. He hesitates for a few moments and then making up his 
mind, slips out into the night to meet Vice for the first time. Mrs. Herring comes home 
and believing Albert to be already asleep, goes to bed herself. 


ACT III 


Early morning of the following day. The entire neighbourhood is engaged in a man 
hunt for the missing Albert. Nancy is attempting to console the lamenting Mrs. Herring 
who is indulging her grief to the full. After false alarms, the discovery of the battered 
remains of the orange blossom wreath from Albert’s coronation hat is accepted as suffi- 
cient evidence of his death and the musical climax of the opera, a Threnody, is sung—a 
serious and deeply moving ostinato with an individual verse for each of the characters. 
At its culmination, a dishevelled Albert arrives to find a scene of mourning on his behalf 
which changes rapidly into a concerted attack upon his character. He retaliates with more 
confidence than he has been able to show, and, to the shock of everyone, with a virtuosity 
proportionate to his loss of virtue turns on his mother and Lady Billows. The late Festival 
committee stalks out, Mrs. Herring is sent gently but firmly off and Albert has truly been 
emancipated—appearing as a kind, jolly extrovert young man who invites the children 
into the shop, is kissed by Nancy to Sid’s mock annoyance and he tosses the symbol of 
his humiliation over the heads of the audience. 
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ROYAL CONSERVATORY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


BOYD NEEL, Conductor 


Programme 


Academic Festival Overture BRAHMS 
Conducted by Wilson Swift (Third Year Music Education) 


Rhapsody for Piano and Orchestra Opus 1 BARTOK 
Piano, Averill Piers (Third Year Artist Diploma Course) 


Symphony No. 1 RICHARD JOHNSTON 


Rhapsody for Clarinet and Orchestra DEBUSSY 
Solo Clarinet, Brian Barley (Second Year General Music) 


Variation on an Original Theme, Opus 36 ELGAR 


PROGRAMME NOTES 


ACADEMIC FESTIVAL OVERTURE BRAHMS 


In 1880 the degree of Doctor in Philosophy was conferred upon Brahms by the Univer- 
sity of Breslau, and during his summer holiday at Ischl he occupied himself with the 
composition of his thesis “A ceremonial of so solemn and academic a character”, says 
Mr. Hadow, “naturally demanded an unusual display of learning. Symphonies were 
too trivial, oratorios were too slight, even an eight-part a cappella chorus in octuple 
counterpoint was hardly adequate to the dignity of the occasion. Brahms selected a 
handful of the more convivial student-songs and worked them into a concert overture 
which remains one of the most amusing pieces of pure comedy in the whole range of 
music.” 

The work begins with a lively original theme, pianissimo, for violins, followed by 
another subject started by the violas. The first theme then returns and is worked up to a 
brief climax in E minor, after which a soft connecting passage introduces a popular 
song, of a solemn, hymn-like character—‘The Stately House”. This air is first given out 
by three trumpets, simply but solidly harmonized, with the addition of a drum-roll, and 
afterwards in conjunction with a variant of the opening subject. The graver mood is now 
replaced by a brighter spirit, and a genuine student-song, “Der Landesvater’, is heard in 
the second violins, and after some clever treatment leads on to the still more jovial 
“Fuchslied”. This theme is presented and developed with great humour. It is stated first 
by the bassoons and taken up in turn by all other instruments (except trombones), with 
the effect of an animated chorus. The Coda is founded on the familiar “Gaudeamus 
igitur”, worked up to a most effective climax. 


SYMPHONY NO. 1 RICHARD JOHNSTON 


Richard Johnston was born in Chicago, studied music at Northwestern University and 
at the Eastman School, University of Rochester, where he later taught. He also spent 
some time as a private student of Nadia Boulanger in composition. He was appointed to 
the Faculty of Music at the University of Toronto in 1947, and at present holds the rank 
of associate professor. He is a well-known folk-music authority, collector, and arranger. 
In 1963 he was appointed director of the Royal Conservatory summer school. He and 
his family are at present spending a sabbatical half-year in Europe, where Dr. Johnston 
is observing the Orff Method of music education. 


His First Symphony was begun in 1945 and completed in 1950. It was given its first 
performance by the Royal Conservatory Symphony Orchestra, has since been performed 
twice by the csc Symphony Orchestra, and in England. 


The work is in four movements. The first is lyrical and dramatic by turns, and contains 
a “germ-motive” from which most of the thematic material of the Symphony may be 
said to derive. The second movement is a scherzo, the third a short slow movement— 
“hardly a movement at all (according to the composer), and acts as a buffer between 
the brashness of the scherzo and the vigor of the finale”. The final movement is contra- 
puntal in character, except for a slow middle section. 


INTERMISSION 


RHAPSODY FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA OPUS 1 BARTOK 


Bartok’s first essay, the Rhapsody for Piano and Orchestra, leans heavily on the Liszt of 
the Hungarian Rhapsodies. Its first version was for piano solo, the addition of the 
orchestra being an afterthought, largely in order to throw the piano into greater relief 
as does the frame of a painting. Like the Lisztian examples, the Rhapsody is in pseudo- 
Hungarian vein, romantic in feeling and style, un-Bartokian in its rich and often 
luscious harmonies, and occasionally betraying the influence also of Brahms and Strauss. 
Yet the piano writing, while largely in Liszt’s grand manner, already shows Bartok’s 
predilection for difficult chordal passages in both hands, while the presence of the imita- 
tive passages and short “fugati” foreshadows a characteristic feature of his mature style. 
The work well deserves an occasional hearing, if only to show us a highly gifted musician 
at the beginning of his career. 


RHAPSODY FOR CLARINET AND ORCHESTRA DEBUSSY 


Debussy’s affection for the woodwind choir is evidenced in his great orchestral works like 
“Prélude a l’aprés-midi d’un faune”, “Trois Nocturnes”, “La Mer” and “Iberia”. In 1909 
he was asked by the Paris Conservatoire to write a Concours piece for the Clarinet which 
would be musically of the first class and at the same time tax all the technical capabilities 
of the performer. The Rhapsody has become standard repertoire for clarinet soloists both 
in Europe and North America. If it is not a first class work, it none the less bears the 
unmistakable stamp of Debussy’s craftsmanship. 


VARIATIONS ON AN ORIGINAL THEME, OPUS 36 ELGAR 


Written in 1899, these Variations are probably the best known orchestral work ever 
to have come out of England. Their humour and warm humanity have captured the 
hearts of musicians the world over. Dedicated to “my friends pictured herein”, the 
Variations form a very entertaining musical picture gallery. The theme has acquired the 
nickname “Enigma” because Elgar once said that it was the counterpoint to a well known 
tune, which also went with each Variation. This remark has puzzled musicians for sixty 
years, but the composer died without ever giving us a clue as to what he meant. 

The theme itself, in ternery form, is splendidly constructed for variation making. It is 
linked without a break to:— 


Variation I(CAE) These are the initials of Lady Elgar and the stately nobility of the 
music fits her character well. 


Variation II (HDS-P) ‘This was Stewart-Powell, pianist of a trio in which Elgar played 
the violin. The scurrying string figures are supposed to be the exercise which he 
invariably played on sitting down at the piano. 


Variation III (RBT) Richard Townshend was a don at an Oxford College and rode 
about town on a tricycle, of which the bell was said to ring like an alarm clock. He 
had a high falsetto voice and, in amateur theatricals, always took the part of an old 
man. He had a bright red face, blue eyes and a shock of grey hair. He always ended 
a story with “I’m telling you”. This four-note phrase can be unmistakably heard on 
the woodwinds. 


Variation IV (WMB) William Baker was a small wiry man, very quick and energetic, 
with an incisive way of speaking and laying down the law. He used to arrange things 
hurriedly and go out of a room quickly, slamming the door. 


Variation V (RPA) Richard Arnold had a funny nervous little laugh. The woodwinds 
would tell us this, even if we did not know it. 


Variation VI (Ysobel) Isobel Fitton was a pupil of Elgar’s and took large steps when 
she walked. Being a violist, the big jumps in the solo viola part fit her perfectly. 


Variation VII (Troyte) The Variation dedicated to Arthur Troyte Griffith is evidently 
satirical, because he was a very quiet person who used to sit and grin with amusement, 
but hardly ever spoke. This variation, the most boisterous and noisy of them all, is the 
exact opposite. 


Variation VIII (WN) Winifred Norbury lived in the west country near Malvern and 
was described by Elgar as “a beautiful quiet English lady”. She also had a very 
charming little laugh. 


Variation IX (Nimrod) It has been suggested that Miss Norbury and Mr. Jaeger, who 
is the subject of this variation, knew each other well, hence the connecting note 
between the two, but the fact is that they met only twice. The connection between 
Jaeger (hunter) and Nimrod, the famous hunter, is of course clear. Somebody asked 
Elgar “Why did you give Mr. Jaeger such a grand and noble tune?” Elgar’s answer 
was “Don’t you think him grand and noble? His mind is.” This variation has been 
likened to a Beethoven slow movement, and it is known that Jaeger, who was Elgar’s 
publisher, was always urging the composer, in his despondent moments, to keep on 
trying like Beethoven. 


Variation X (Dorabella) Mrs. Richard Powell, a good friend of the Elgars, had a 
stammer. Dorabella was Elgar’s nickname for Mrs. Powell, as he said she reminded 
him of the girl in Cosi fan tutte. 


Variation XI (GRS) George Sinclair was organist of Hereford Cathedral and it was 
thought by the early audiences that the frantic bass figures represented his pedalling. 
Elgar, however, later let it be known that this variation is really dedicated to Sinclair’s 
dog ‘Dan’, who used to swim in the river Wye for sticks. His growl near the beginning 
is certainly unmistakable and, as Elgar remarked, “A clever dog—he can bark the 
Enigma theme.” 


Variation XII(BGN) Basil Nevinson was the cellist of Elgar’s piano trio. 


Variation XIII has no initial, merely three asterisks. This was because Lady Mary 
Trefusis, to whom it is dedicated, was on a sea voyage and Elgar could not get her 
permission for the dedication in time for the publication of the score. This variation 
is a masterly evocation in sound of a large liner gliding over a calm sea. The clarinet 
phrase, twice repeated, is in quotes in Elgar’s score. It comes from Mendelssohn’s 
“Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage”. 


Variation XIV and Finale (EDU) Edu was Lady Elgar’s nickname for the composer. 
Halfway through the variation, at a sudden cessation in the music, there is a phrase of 
four notes on the woodwinds which was the whistle with which the Elgars used to call 
each other. 


C.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


On Monday, September 29th, 1952, the newly-formed c.B.c. Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of Geoffrey Waddington, presented its first 
concert. Since then the orchestra has established a growing international 
reputation. Igor Stravinsky selected it to make the definitive recordings of 
some of his works, and Robert Craft for his recordings of the music of 
Schoenberg. The critic of the Musical Times, reviewing these recordings said 
that the performances were “obviously the result of almost limitless rehearsal 
time”—a high compliment since the rehearsal time was very limited indeed. 
The members of this orchestra, most of whom also play in the Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra, are justly famed among visiting conductors for their 
sight-reading ability, a skill undoubtedly polished by playing a large number 
of contemporary works, many by Canadians. Although the orchestra has 
never had a permanent conductor, its guest conductors have included Geoffrey 
Waddington, Walter Susskind, Heinz Unger, Sir Thomas Beecham, Efrem 
Kurtz, Sir Bernard Heinze, Sir Malcolm Sargent, Antal Dorati, Josef Krips, 
Sir Eugene Goossens, Aaron Copland, Heitor Villa-Lobos, Robert Craft, Igor 
Stravinsky and of course the conductors of tonight’s concert, Sir Ernest 
MacMillan and Boyd Neel. 


Although the activities of the c.B.c. Symphony Orchestra will be suspended 
at the end of this season, c.B.c. listeners will be interested to know that the 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra will be heard next season in an orchestral series 
of studio broadcasts embodying the same programme policy as has applied to 
past broadcasts of the c.B.c. Symphony Orchestra. 


Saturday, March 7th 


8:30 p.m. MacMillan Theatre 
C.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Conductors: Sir Ernest MacMillan, Boyd Neel 
Concert Master: Albert Pratz 


Programme 


Carnival Overture MORAWETZ 


Concertino for Horn and Orchestra BECKWITH 
(First Performance ) 


EUGENE RITTICH—Horn 
Passacaglia and Fugue SOMERS 


Concerto for Piano and Orchestra GELLMAN 
STEVE GELLMAN—Piano 


Concerto for Orchestra WALTER 


The majority of this programme will be broadcast 
on the c.B.c. Radio Network (CBL Toronto) on 
Sunday, March 15th at 2:30 p.m. 


PROGRAMME NOTES 


CARNIVAL OVERTURE OSKAR MORAWETZ 


Although this eminent composer wrote the Overture in his early twenties, it became very 
quickly a repertoire work not only in Canada, but with orchestras in Europe, the United 
States and Australia with nearly one hundred performances up to date. 


The style of this composition has hardly anything in common with the composer’s 
later works; but it shows mastery of orchestral colour and rhythmical vitality which links 
it closely with his native Czechoslovakia. 


CONCERTINO FOR HORN AND ORCHESTRA JOHN BECKWITH 


This work was commissioned by the Vancouver Branch of the Royal Conservatory 
Alumni Association for the Vancouver Junior Symphony, and composed in the summer 
of 1963. 


The music is freely based upon a 12 note row which is divisible into two symmetrical 
series of six notes each. One of these series is derived from a well-known classical horn 
theme, and the theme itself is humorously alluded to in the course of Mr. Beckwith’s 
“Concertino”. 


The work is in six sections, played without pause: 
(1) Prelude (a slow march-like section scored for horn and full orchestra) 
(II) Invention (a contrapuntal piece which features the solo horn and an accompani- 
ment of strings) 
(III) Song (this movement is scored for horn, brass choir and double basses, and 
possesses a “Blues”’-like flavour) 
(IV) Scherzo (a movement that sets the solo horn against the woodwinds in the 
orchestra) 
(V) Fantasy (in which the soloist recalls former themes against a dreamy background 
of metallic percussion and strings) 
(VI) Coda (a concluding section which includes a brief recapitulation of the opening 
prelude) 


PASSACAGLIA AND FUGUE HARRY SOMERS 


Composed in 1954 and first performed by the c.B.c. Symphony Orchestra in the same 
year. 


The Passacaglia has a slow six-note theme and a developing melodic line which evolves 
over it. These two elements are transformed, varied, and developed polytechnically, 
reaching a peak where each returns to its original form, then diminishing to a quiet 
affirmation of the Passacaglia theme. The forceful and dramatic fugue follows. 


INTERMISSION 


CONCERTO FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA STEVE GELLMAN 
Allegro Moderato : Adagio : Vivace 


This young composer is still in his mid-teens and, since the age of eleven, has been 
studying with the Toronto composer and teacher, Samuel Dolin. For the past few years 
he has received scholarships in the School of Music, Royal Conservatory of Music, as a 
student of piano and composition. 


In the past several years his chamber works have been performed at public concerts in 
Toronto. At the moment he is completing two large works—a tone poem for full 
orchestra and a composition for string orchestra. 


Mr. Gellman began work on his “Piano Concerto” two years ago, when he was 
fourteen. He completed the second movement first and then the two outer movements 
which are more closely related thematically. The composer writes that “the mood of the 
piece is, for the most part, quite high-spirited, but there are lyrical lapses, and occasional 
moments of something akin to gloom”. 


This “Piano Concerto” received its first performance a year ago at a concert held in 
the Edward Johnson Building, University of Toronto, with the composer as soloist. 


CONCERTO FOR ORCHESTRA ARNOLD WALTER 
Allegro Deciso : Lento, Andante Cantabile : Allegro Vivace 


The Concerto for Orchestra combines symphonic forms with certain features of a 
concerto grosso: there is continuous contrast between smaller and larger forces (between 
concertino and tutti as it were), an insistence on polyphonic configurations and a playful 
atmosphere reminiscent of eighteenth century music-making. The concertino parts, 
however, are not entrusted to one particular group of instruments, their composition 
changes throughout. 


The first movement (Allegro deciso) is dominated by the principle of alternation 
between quasi-solo and tutti; a free flowing Andante Cantabile mitigates between the 
corner movements; the frame-work of the Finale is a fugue of large proportions whose 
episodes are built on contrapuntal variations of the main theme. Being festive in charac- 
ter, the piece displays (as a concerto should) a fair amount of orchestral virtuosity. 
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Programme 


God Save the Queen 
Harmonization by Sir Ernest MacMillan, arrangement by Robert A. Rosevear 


Overture in C Major for Band, Opus 24 (1824) FELIX MENDELSSOHN 
Adapted by Felix Greissle 


Symphony in Ep for Band, Opus 14 (1964) GERHARD WUENSCH 
(first performance) 

A Festival Prelude (1962) ALFRED REED 

Prologue to a Tragedy (1964) CHARLES CAMILLERI 


(first performance ) 


Royce Hall Suite (1949) HEALEY WILLAN 
(edited and scored by William Teague) 


PROGRAMME NOTES 


GOD SAVE THE QUEEN 


Harmonization by Sir Ernest MacMillan, arrangement by Robert A. Rosevear. 


OVERTURE IN C MAJOR FOR BAND, OPUS 24 (1824) FELIX MENDELSSOHN 
Adapted by Felix Greissle 


All of the works presented at this concert are composed specifically for wind band rather 
than transcribed from other media. The band as a musical ensemble is a relatively recent 
development in the history of western music. Its modern period dates from the perfection 
of brass instrument valves in the second decade of the nineteenth century, the improve- 
ment of woodwind mechanism by Boehm, Sax and others, and the resulting increase in 
the variety and capability of wind instruments. 


Mendelssohn’s Ouvertiire fiir Harmoniemusik, one of the earliest works for this 
_medium, was written for the band of a fashionable seaside resort during the fifteen-year- 
old composer’s stay there. The present edition follows the scoring of the original but with 
modern instruments replacing those such as basset horns and F clarinets no longer in use. 
The composer’s precocity is apparent in the elegant style, fanciful imagination and 
skillful orchestration of the work—a foreshadowing of the music to A Midsummer 
Night's Dream composed two years later. 


SYMPHONY IN Eb FOR BAND, OPUS 14 (1964) GERHARD WUENSCH 
(first performance) 


Allegro : Andante : Scherzino—Vivace : Rondo Marziale—Tempo di Marcia 


This work, completed in January 1964, is in the conventional four movements; the 
musical idiom, too, is conventional. The composer employs the harmonic language of the 
late nineteenth century with occasional excursions into that of twentieth century popular 
music. The initial Allegro, in traditional sonata form, follows a rather bombastic opening 
theme with a lyric melody, first announced in horns and saxophones. The second move- 
ment, Andante, is based on the principle of consecutive doubling in major thirds and 
the resulting cross-relations. In the Scherzino brilliant accompanying figures in the 
woodwinds contrast with syncopated brass entries and a buoyant theme of folk song 
character. Here the trio section has a definite (and intentional) dance-hall flavour. 


The finale is in free rondo form and of march-like character. An ostinato chord 
sequence provides the background for the first statement of the theme in the trumpets. 
A light hearted section in 6/8 time carries the listener to the final Fugato. The subject, 
rather reminiscent of Hindemith, after briefly recalling the first movement, leads into a 
final statement of the rondo theme, this time in the lower register. 


Dr. Wuensch is visiting instructor in the Faculty of Music during the current spring 
term. The Symphony is dedicated to the conductor and members of the University of 
Toronto Concert Band. 


INTERMISSION 


A FESTIVAL PRELUDE (1962) ALFRED REED 


This work was written in commemoration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Tri-State 
Music Festival in Enid, Oklahoma. It is built entirely from one main theme, presented 
first in a sweeping unison by the woodwinds, saxophones, and trumpets, and on two 
fanfare-like figures occurring throughout the score. 


PROLOGUE TO A TRAGEDY (1964) CHARLES CAMILLERI 
(first performance) 


Inspired by Marlowe’s The Tragedy of Dr. Faustus, the composition is based on a single 
motive representing Faustus’ desire for immortality. This motive is announced by bassoon 
and euphonium but is consistently interrupted by the timpani. Gradually the idea is 
developed until it appears in complete form played by solo flute supported by clarinets. 
A tutti climax follows, soon to be interrupted by a humorous conversation among 
bassoon, oboe and piccolo. The listener now follows Faustus into eternal damnation. An 
almost barbaric ostinato sounds relentlessly while, supposedly, Faustus is carried into 
Hell by the devil. A religious theme is heard in the trumpets—a last call for repentance 
—but it is too late. 


Mr. Camilleri is a graduating student in composition in the Faculty of Music. 
Prologue, completed during the mid-year recess, is dedicated to the conductor and 
members of the University of Toronto Concert Band. 


ROYCE HALL SUITE (1949) HEALEY WILLAN 
(edited and scored by William Teague) 


Prelude and Fugue : Menuet : Rondo—Alla Marcia 


The sonorous counterpoint of the majestic prelude is declaimed in heroic style by the 
full band. Here the style is that of the composer’s works for organ. Progressing down- 
ward from flutes and Eb clarinet through the clarinet family, the jaunty fugue subject is 
developed in the traditional manner, finally heard in trombones and euphoniums in the 
last massive allargando. 


In contrast, the Menuet is scored for a small group of fourteen solo players—pairs of 
flutes, oboes, bassoons, and horns plus three Bb clarinets, alto clarinet and bass clarinet. 
The Rondo is built on a grandiose march theme which, in turn, is interrupted by two 
short sections for solo instruments before returning to bring the suite to a thunderous 
climax. 


Dr. Willan, now University Organist and formerly professor in the Faculty of Music, 
wrote the suite while a visiting professor at the University of California at Los Angeles. 
Royce Hall, that university’s concert auditorium, was the scene of the first performance 
in the United States—by the UCLA band, to which the work is dedicated. A concert 
band of selected secondary school musicians, conducted by Professor Rosevear, gave the 
first Canadian performance of the suite at the 1952 convention of the Ontario Music 
Educators’ Association. 
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ESTHER 


a dramatic symphony 
by 
Godfrey Ridout 


with text by 


Herman Voaden 


PART I 


THE FEAST OF KING AHASUERUS 
(Orchestral Introduction) 


Bring WVashti the queen before the king, with the crown royal, to shew the 
people and the princes her beauty. 


But the queen Vashti refused to come at the king’s commandment: therefore was the king 
very wroth, and his anger burned in him. 


Let there go a royal commandment from him, and let it be written among the 
laws of the Persians and the Medes, that it be not altered; that Vashti come no 
more before King Ahasuerus; and let the king give her royal estate unto 
another that is better than she — 


PART Il 
THE CORONATION OF ESTHER 


Let there be fair young virgins sought for the King; and let the maiden which 
pleaseth the king be queen instead of Vashti. 


Now in Shushan the palace there was a certain Jew, whose name was Mordecai, who had 
been carried away from Jerusalem with the captivity. And he brought up Esther, his uncle’s 
daughter for she had neither father nor mother and the maid was fair and beautiful. 


When the King’s commandment and his decree was heard, Esther was brought unto the 
king’s house, to the custody of Hegai, keeper of the women. And the maiden pleased him 
and she obtained kindness from him. 


The King hath brought me into his chamber: we will be glad and rejoice in 
thee; we will remember thy love more than wine. For lo, the winter is past, 
the rain is over and gone; the time of the singing of birds is come — 


So Esther was taken unto King Ahasuerus into his house royal. And the King loved 
Esther, and she obtained grace and favour in his sight more than all the virgins; so that 
he set the royal crown upon her head, and made her queen. 


PART Ill 
HAMAN PLOTS TO DESTROY THE JEWS 


In those days two of the King’s chamberlains sought to lay hands on the King. 
And the thing was known to Mordecai. And when inquisition was made 
they were both hanged on a tree: And it was written in the book of Chronicles 
before the King. 


After these things did Ahasuerus promote Haman, and set his seat above all 
the princes that were with him. And all the King’s servants bowed down 
and reverenced Haman: But Mordecai bowed not, nor did him homage. And 
Haman was told that he was a Jew and he was full of wrath. And he 
sought to destroy all the Jews that were throughout the whole Kingdom. 


Come let us cut them off from being a nation, that the name of Israel may be no more 
in remembrance. 


And Haman said unto King Ahasuerus, There is a certain people scattered 
abroad; and their laws are diverse from all people. If it please the King, let 
it be written that they may be destroyed. And the King took his ring from 
his hand, and gave it to Haman and said, Do with them as it pleaseth thee. 
And letters were sent into all the King’s provinces, to destroy, to kill, and to 
cause to perish, all Jews, both young and old, little children, and women, 
in one day, and to take the spoil of them for a prey. 


And Mordecai rent his clothes, and put on sackcloth with ashes and cried with a loud and 
bitter cry — 


This Thou hast seen, O Lord; keep not silence. O Lord, be not far from me. 
Hear my cry, O God. 
Attend unto my prayer. 
From the end of the earth I cry unto Thee. 
Will the Lord cast off forever? 
Will He be favourable no more? 
Is His mercy clean gone forever? 
Doth His promise fail forever more? 
Hath God forgotten to be gracious? 
Hath He in anger shut up his tender mercies? 
O God, to whom vengeance belongeth. 
O God, to whom vengeance belongeth, shew Thyself. 
Lift up Thyself, Thou judge of the earth: render a reward to the proud. How long shall 
the wicked triumph? 
They break in pieces Thy people, O Lord. 
And afflict Thine heritage. 


Turn us again, O God, and cause Thy face to shine; and we shall be saved. 
O Lord God of Hosts, how long wilt Thou be angry against the prayers of 
Thy people? Thou feedest them with the breath of tears, and givest them 
tears to drink in great measure. 


PART IV 
THE DEFEAT AND DEATH OF HAMAN 


Mordecai: Go into the king and make supplication for thy people. 


Esther: Whosoever shall come unto the King who is not called shall be put to death, 
except the king shall hold out his golden sceptre that he may live. 


_ Mordecai: Think not of thyself that thou shalt escape in the king’s house more than all 
the Jews, for if thou holdest thy peace thou and thy father’s house shall be 
destroyed. 


Esther: Fast ye for me, and so wili I go into the King; and if I perish I perish. 


And Esther put on her royal apparel, and stood in the inner court of the king. 
And when the King saw Esther she obtained favour in his sight: and the 
King held out to Esther the royal sceptre. 

What wilt thou, Queen Esther? It shall be given thee to the half of the 
Kingdom. 


Esther: If I have found favour in the sight of the King: let the King and Haman 
come to the banquet which I shall prepare for them. 


Then went Haman forth with a glad heart. But when he saw Mordecai he was full 
of anger against him. 


Then said Zeresh, his wife, and all his friends unto him: 


Let a gallows be made of fifty cubits high, and tomorrow speak thou unto the 
King that Mordecai may be hanged thereon, and the thing pleased Haman, 
and he caused the gallows to be made. 


On that night could not the King sleep, and he commanded to bring the book of 
records of the Chronicles; and they were read before the King. And it was found written 
that Mordecai had told of the King’s chamberlains who sought to lay hands on the King, 
and the King said: What honour and dignity hath been done to Mordecai for this? 


There is nothing done for him. 


Now Haman was come into the King’s house, and the King said unto him: What 
shall be done unto the man whom the king delighteth to honour? And Haman 
thought the King delighteth to honour him, and answered: Let the royal apparel 
be brought, and proclaim before him through the streets of the city. And 
the king said to Haman: Make haste, and do even so to Mordecai. 


And Haman proclaimed him through the streets of the city, then hastened 
to his house, mourning. 


So the King and Haman came to the banquet with Esther the Queen. 


Ahasuerus: What is thy request? And it shall be performed even unto the half of the 
Kingdom. 


Esther: O King let life be given to me and my people, for we are sold, I and my 
people, to be destroyed, to be slain, to perish. 


Ahasuerus: Who is he, and where is he that durst to presume in his heart to do so? 
Esther: The enemy and adversary is this wicked Haman. 


Then Haman was afraid before the King and Queen. 

And one of the chamberlains said before the King: Behold the gallows, fifty 
cubits high which Haman had made for Mordecai. Then the King said: Hang 
him thereon, And they hanged Haman on the gallows he had prepared. And 
then was the King’s wrath satisfied. 


PART V 
EPILOGUE: PURIM 
Intrada (Orchestra) 


Mordecai sent letters to all the Jews, both near and far, that they should keep 
the fourteenth day of the month Adar, and the fifteenth day of the same, 
yearly, as the day wherein the Jews rested from their enemies, and the month 
which was turned unto them from sorrow to joy, and from mourning into 
a good day; that they should make them days of feasting and joy, and of 
sending portions to one another, and gifts to the poor; and that these days 
of Purim should not fail from among the Jews, nor the memorial of them 
that perish from their seed. 


Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, from everlasting and world without end. 
And let all the people say, Amen. 


OFFICIAL OPENING CEREMONY 


Edward 
Johnson 


Building 


Monday, March 2 3.30 P.M. 


MacMILLAN THEATRE 


Settings of “God Save the Queen” and “O Canada”, 
based on harmonizations by Sir Ernest MacMillan, 
are scored for brass choir by Professor 


Godfrey Ridout. 


The Faculty of Music Brass Choir is conducted 
by Professor Ezra Schabas. 


Electronic organ courtesy of the manufacturer, 
C. G. Conn Limited. 


Programme 


3.00 p.m.—3.30 p.m. 
Organ Music—Dr. Charles Peaker 


3.30 p.m. “Fanfare’—Keith Bissell 
Entry of main Academic Procession 
Entry of Chancellor’s Procession 


“Fanfare for a Festival”— 
Sir Ernest MacMillan 


God Save the Queen 
Invocation 
Introductory remarks by the Chairman 


Remarks by the Dean of the 
Royal Conservatory of Music 


Address by Sir Ernest MacMillan 

Dean of the Royal Conservatory of Music 
presents the key of the Edward Johnson Building 
to Sir Ernest MacMillan 


The President of the University thanks 
Sir Ernest MacMillan 


O Canada 


Withdrawal of the Chancellor’s Procession and 
the main Academic Procession 


Reception in main lobby of Edward Johnson 


Building 
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